“SANS MERCI.” 


or, Kestrels and Falcons. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.’ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


BYE-WAYS AND BYE-PUT. 


We were bound to keep with those who rode that 'cracker over the 
clay,’ to the very end: but now, we have leisure to glance aside at 
others, who have taken no more active share in the proceedings than 
generally falls to the lot of such as — according to the old ‘tag’ not 
more trite than true— 

Spectatum veniunt; veniunt spectentur at ipso. 


And first, let us follow the Brancepeth phaeton. 


Joe Cannell turned off from the main-road at the same point at which 
Ralph Swynnerton had left it; but followed another lane, which led 
along the edge of the upland for a mile or so. They came to a gate 
here, which the outrider opened, and found themselves in a good- 
sized pieoe of sound pasture, commanding a view over far the larger 
portion of the vale of the Swarle. 


“We'll bide here a bit, my lady, if you please” — the horse-dealer said. 
“They're pretty sure to cross the wale with this wind: and with them 
glasses o’ yours, you'll see ‘em, as if you was in your box at the 
theayter.” 


Both Lady Laura and Mrs. Ellerslie had their binoculars ready: neither 
had they long to wait, as you know, before the spectacle began. Joe 
Cannell’s small grey deep-sunken eyes needed no assistance from 
art: into most matters he could see as far as his neighbours — into 
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some, a good deal farther. He watched the scene below, evidently 
with lively interest; carrying on the while a low muttered commentary. 


“That's Squire Seyton leadin’ on the right Blessed if he ain't a settlin’ 
down to his work already. And that’s the strange lady close alongside 
of him: she as they say rides so well. Wonder how Mrs. Gaysforde 
likes it: dreadful jealous oman Mrs. Gaysforde; good sort tho’ for all 
that. She and the Parson are lyin’ well up, | can see. And there’s my 
lord a steamin’ away on the left, with Will and — yes, I’m blessed if it 
ain't — onr Jim waitin’ on him. Good lad, Jim: I'll make it up to him 
somehow, if my lord should take a fancy to the young ‘un. He goin’ a 
bit too fast though: the take-off’s worry unsartain to some o’ them 
wale-fences; and the landin’s ain’t much better. Ah-h —I thought so: 
well saved tho’; but only two o’ them stumbles go to a crumpler.” 


So the horse-dealer went maundering on, till suddenly he broke off, 
and spoke aloud. 


“Beg pardon, my lady. Look sharp now, towards the left: you'll see 
somethin’ worth lookin’ at, | reckon.” 


It was just at this instant, that the leading hounds took water and 
Ranksborough — alone at last — rode down straight on the Swarle. 


Lady Laura’s blithe face grew somewhat grave; and her brilliant colour 
waxed paler as she gazed. 


“Good Heaven! ” — she said in suppressed tones, without removing 
the glass from her eyes — “I do believe Denzil Ranksborough means 
swimming the Swarle. It’s a horribly dangerous place at the best of 
times, I’ve heard; and it must be coming down in flood after all these 
rains. Why doesn’t somebody stop him? ” 


“He is not easily stopped, if all tales are true,” Mrs. Ellerslie remarked 
languidly: “nor easily hurt either. It will be rather interesting to watch 
him: | suppose no one else will be mad enough to follow? Mr. 
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Armytage, | think I'll trouble you for my glasses. | didn't calculate on a 
sensation scene, when | graciously lent them to you.” 


The person addressed seemed uncourteously deaf: he made no 
motion to relinquish the lorgnettes through which he was gazing so 
eagerly; and Blanche, in some surprise, was forced to touch his 
invalided arm gently, before she could attract his attention. As Leo 
gave back the glasses, he spoke quickly and excitedly; evidently to 
himself rather than to his companions. 


“Some one else is going to follow, though, Mrs. Ellerslie, do watch and 
tell me exactly what happens. But | can make out the Chief, quite 
plainly: he means to have it, too. Hurrah, for the old regiment! It’s hard 
to beat, after all.” 


Leo Armytage was endowed with tact and perception far beyond his 
years. It is probable that he had taken pretty accurate measure of the 
state of things that morning; had guessed at what chafed his colonel’s 
humour; and had felt a mischievous pride in the audacious rivalry. But 
all such thoughts were swallowed up, now, in honest professional 
sympathy: he could hardly refrain from cheering heartily and 
uproariously; as he had done in the last Eton and Harrow match, 
when his school were declared winners, with seven wickets to go 
down. 


But Laura Brancepeth’s brow waxed still more cloudy, as she looked 
down on her fascinating companion, with reproach and anger blended 
in her own flashing eyes. 


“It’s all your fault, you wicked little creature!” she said, in a discreet 
whisper. “The poor man was nearly wild, when he rode away. | 
wonder whether you would care, if he were drowned before your face. 
| don’t believe you would — one bit.” 


Blanche instantly put on her favourite expression of injured innocence, 
in which she was simply inimitable. 
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“How very unjust of you, dear — ” she murmured plaintively: “to lay 
such burdens on my poor little shoulders, that can scarcely carry their 
own. If men will be mad it’s not my fault. I’m sure, | was perfectly civil 
to Colonel Vane: but | really couldn’t tempt him to stay, with that 
dreadful horse of his fretting so. You can’t think how nervous it made 
me. Besides, why should he come to grief, more than Lord 
Ranksborough? | don't see...” 


She did see, though — something, that sent a shiver through the little 
cone of adamant that served her for a heart: she saw the mad rear on 
the bank; the horrible backward plunge; and the closing of dark 
swirling water over the head of Vereker Vane. 


Armytage had caught the glasses as Mrs. Ellerslie dropped them on 
her lap, and was already gazing through them earnestly. For a couple 
of minutes or so, there was silenoe; broken only by an audible oath 
from Joe Cannell, who forgot his 'company-manners’ in his surprise 
and concern — a concern not wholly professional; for the old horse- 
dealer had a certain admiration and esteem for the dashing colonel; 
whom he was wont to characterise as — "a nice open-handed free- 
spoken gentleman, as a man would wish to see; if he wos a bit quick 
in the temper by times.” 


At last, said Leo Armytage, — drawing a long breath, as if it were he 
who had been taking the dive— 


“It’s all right, | do believe. It’s lucky those fellows were working so 
near. One of them has gone right in, and got hold of the bridle, as far 
as | can make out. Plucky clod, that— deserves to be encouraged. 
But | never want to see such a near shave as that again.” 


La Reins Gaillarde was still too nervous to speak; and even Blanche 
could only assent with a slightly hysterical laugh. The three let the 
chase sweep away whither it would, without a second glance, and 
scarcely noticed Ranksborough struggling up the opposite shore: their 
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eyes never left that group on the hither bank, till Vane had risen to his 
feet, and climbed slowly into the saddle. Then Lady Laura turned her 
ponies' heads towards the gates by which they had entered: it was 
evident that the women, at least, of the party, had had enough of 
hunting for that day. Indeed, throughout the rest of their drive, if the 
converse did not languish, it was decidedly much sobered in its tone. 


So Joe Cannell was left alone; with none to listen to his grumbling, 
save the trotting mare. 


“Well — if ever see such a start as that. | can understand a swell 
takin’ all manner of liberties with osses necks, but when it comes to 
risking his own... Why, there’s a fine genelman like the Colonel, with a 
fine fortin too, goes and does, what our Jim never would have dreamt 
on. His life warn’t as good as my old mother’s ten minutes ago, I'll 
pound it. wonder what the ladies thought of it? They took it pretty cool, 
considerin’ — specially the little un, as they say the Colonel’s sweet 
on. And now you're beginnin’ to fret, old girl. Well, praps we may as 
well be joggin’ home’ards. We'll do no more good huntin’ today: 
they're goin’ too straight and too quick for us cripples, | reckon.” 


And the scarlet wheels flashed merrily away. 


There is another trio that we must follow; though two only have any 
concern with this tale; the third being a staid and respectable groom; 
who had played ‘propriety’ pretty often, during a long service at 
Charteris Royal. The pair, as you may easily conceive, are no other 
than Flora Dorrillon and Vincent Flemyng. 


The lady had avowed her intention of ‘not following the hounds;’ so, 
though they kept with the rest, as far as Pinkerton Wood, neither she 
nor her cavalier thought it necessary to display much excitement or 
anxiety, when the ‘Gone away,' from the bottom of the cover, set the 
profane vulgar in a ferment. Little by little, they dropped back to the 
skirts of the bustling crowd; till they were riding virtually alone — in the 
right direction, perhaps; but evidently without any definite purpose. 
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And, all the while, flowed on unbroken the current of low earnest talk, 
on subjects, indifferent in themselves, but made perilously interesting, 
to one of the speakers, by subtle inflexions of manner and tone. 

For — mark you — a cup of fair water ceases to be harmless a 
second after it has been touched by one of those deft poisoners. 


So they loitered on through fallow and pasture; neither noticing, nor 
caring much, whither they went —all sound of chase had rolled far 
away— till Flora seemed to awake, as from a pleasant dream, to a 
vague sense of a téfe a téte unconscionably prolonged; and 
suggested that “they really must try and find some of the others.” 


In this she seemed so far serious, as —in spite of Flemyng’s half- 
plaintive remonstrances— to persist in questioning the groom as to 
their whereabouts. It appeared that, but a short distance ahead, rana 
main-road, along which some of the carriage-folk were sure to be 
passing. For this they made at once, at a brisk canter. But the second 
gate was fastened with a huge obstinate padlock; whilst the fence 
would barely have been practicable, had the take-off been from sound 
turf, instead of deep boggy ground. It was a very fair average stopper, 
though the gate was only an ordinary one, after all: not one of the 
ghastly white-painted barriers, that are occasionally negotiated by 
vaulting ambition in the Shires. 


Lady Dorrillon, indeed, did not seem greatly alarmed or discouraged; 
she merely looked inquiringly at her companion, as if waiting for him 
to take the initiative. If the initiative meant — giving her a lead, 
Vincent didn't see it in that light at all. His countenance was very 
rueful, as he muttered something about— “turning back; it didn’t much 
matter, as they were in no hurry.” 


Even whilst Flemyng was speaking, Lady Dorrillon had turned to the 
groom, with ayery perceptible shrug of her statuesque shoulder. 


“He can jump, | suppose” — she said; stroking her horse’s neck 
carelessly. 


“He can that, my lady” —was the confident reply. “But...” 


Before the caution was completed Flora had caught her horse short 
by the head, and sent him straight at the gate. The Little Lady herself 
might have been proud of the performance: it was not only so boldly, 
but so gracefully done: the horse played his part to perfection; and the 
rider, neither in mid-air nor in landing, lost balance for an instant. 


But Vincent Flemyng was, just then, not in a frame of mind to 
appreciate or admire. In truth, his was a very abnormal position; so 
much so, that very few men of his years have found themselves 
therein. 


| don’t mean to say that a gate, 'to be taken fasting,’ on a strange 
animal, with a rough take-off and uncertain landing, is seductive to 
ordinary mortals. Indeed, some of the ‘Melton hards’ might think twice 
about it, if they encountered it, alone. But the case is widely different, 
when The Object is present — much more if she hath given you a 
lead over the obstacle. 


So, my brother, it is more than probable, that for a moment, you and | 
might have shared poor Vincent’s qualms. But, eventually, | think we 
should have bespoken ourselves, much as a second-horseman, 
famous in High Leicestershire many seasons ago, bespoke his 
master. 


The said master was an undaunted welter-weight. His plan was, to go 
sailing away, with ‘Jack’ in his wake, till his own animal was beat, 
when the two would exchange with marvellous rapidity. One 
afternoon, they had run into quite a strange country, and the pair still 
held their own gallantly; when, just below them, appeared a 
formidable brook — evidently a 'teaser' at the best of times, and 
swollen more than lip-high, now. 


Said the Earl —turning his head towards bis henchman, as they 
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thundered down the slope— 
“Why d — e, Jack; here’s the Mediterranean!” 


That faithful follower had been out of his latitude, for miles past: but, 
sooner than confess this, he would have died the death. So he made 
answer with his wonted calm stolidity. 


“| thought it was, my Lord, as we came over the hill. And a bumper it 
is, surelie. But — we must have it, whether or no.” 


Most men, | repeat, on the hither side of middle age, in Flemyng’s 
position, would have accepted the necessity; even had their valour 
been, under ordinary circumstances, greatly tempered by discretion. 
But Vincent’s nerves were more intractable than those of Henry of 
Navarre, who forced himself — shivering — into the first of many 
fights. This was so painfully apparent, that the groom was moved to 
compassion, and came to the rescue. 


“| wouldn't try to ride the mare over, sir,” he said. “She’s by no means 
safe at timber. But she'll lead, well enough.” 


It was a gross libel on poor 'Countess’ character: but, if the speaker 
had no worse falsehoods to own, his must have been an exceptional 
stable-conscience. 


“It will be so much the best way ” —Lady Dorrillon said. “Pray don’t 
run any risk; it is not every horse that will jump in cold blood.” 


There was not a tinge of sarcasm in her voice, and her manner 
betrayed not a shade of anxiety. But —if you could have seen her 
face, whilst she stooped to arrange her habit; murmuring — 


“Coward, too! ” 


So Vincent, the Countess, and the groom, came over in three several 
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detachments. 


If further proof of Flora’s witchery had been needed, it might have 
been found, in the rare art with which she contrived wholly to ignore 
Flemyng’s weakness, and to make him ignore it likewise. Any woman, 
who has tried the experiment, will tell you that it is far easier to deal 
with sullenness, than with a sense of shame. Before they had ridden a 
mile, the low confidential converse was flowing on, smoothly as ever; 
and, before it was again broken off, Vincent Flemyng had said words 
that could neither be misconstrued, nor put aside. Even with female 
Jesuits, certain questions must, now and then, be brought to an issue. 


But Flora attempted no evasion: she betrayed no sort of 
embarrassment or surprise; and the large lustrous eyes were rather 
pensive than angered. 


“| ought to be virtuously indignant” — she said, softly. “But life is too 
short — so is my patience — for playing propriety before a limited 
audience. Frankly, I’m very glad — ‘flattered,’ | suppose is the correct 
word — that you like me. | meant that you should, when we first met. 
Yet you must not utter another word in that strain, till you have fresh 
leave from me. Do you know why | shut my ears? It is not because | 
am Marmaduke Dorrillon’s wife, but because | am Marion Charteris’s 
friend. 


At first, Vincent was rather disconcerted: for some allusion to the past 
he was prepared; but not for such sudden plain-speaking. He fairly 
stammered over his confused disclaimer. 


“| — assure you, you are wrong. There was nothing — she could not 
have told you... ” 


Her eyes glittered, in saucy scorn. 


“Don’t entangle yourself in your speech’— she said. “We all know 
that, sometimes, the whole duty of man is — to deny. But you are 
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right, so far. Marion has told me— nothing. It is just on that account 
that | have formed my own conclusions. It will be difficult to shake 
them: you've no idea how obstinate | can be.” 


“How can | give you proofs?” — he asked, plaintively. “It’s so hard to 
prove a negative. Yet, | would do anything ” 


“| cannot help you, there. It would be too absurd for me to suggest, 
even if | cared to be convinced. | don’t say, | do — mind! You will have 
time enough to tax your ingenuity, before we talk nonsense again. 
See — we are close upon the carriage-people. And, remember: till | 
choose to take it off,the seal is there.” 


She just brushed his lips with her gauntleted fingers; they were cool 
and soft enough under their casing of doeskin; and the light touch 
would not have waked a sleeping child; but Vincent Flemyng shivered 
from head to heel; as the Lady of Smaylhome may have done, when 
the ghost’s grasp scorched her to the bone. 


Bertie Grenvil had pluck and hardihood enough, to set up a dozen 
rough-riders: but he was rather delicate than robust of frame; and his 
two falls — the last of which happened just before the others forded 
the Swarle — had shaken him sorely. However, the fight was knocked 
out of the five-year-old as well: so he was content to plod away, 
soberly, homewards: whilst Bertie murmured discontent, through the 
smoke of a colossal cigar. 


“Isn’t it my luck all over? | was in rare form for going: and | suppose 
they’re having the run of the season. And then — | get a mount, like 
this. Hold up, you brute! Can't you keep your legs, even on the hard 
road? | wish you were mine: you should sup on an ounce of lead 
tonight. It would be a charity to the world, to put you out of it: you'll do 
some mischief yet, before you die. Nice boy — that Hardress: so full 
of ‘generous impulses,’ and all the rest of it. | suppose this is his idea 
of 'putting a friend on a real good thing.’ | wonder Cis is bothered with 
such a cross-grained cub: they'll part company before long | fancy. 
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What's that — yonder? Why — | do believe ” 


The last words — spoken in a very different tone from the grumblings 
that preceded them — broke from Bertie’s lips, just as an abrupt turn 
in the road brought him in sight of a mounted group, riding along in 
the slow purposeless fashion of ‘pursuers’ who have utterly lost the 
hounds, and resigned themselves to their fate. All were male figures, 
but one. That one, Grenvil knew at the first glance; though he saw not 
the face, but only the heavy plaits of bright fair hair, that seemed over- 
heavy for the trim little head and slender neck to carry. 


For one moment, he drew rein; as if he would have allowed the party 
in front to pass on, without joining them. Then he struck his horse 
sharply with his heel; and pressed forward; muttering — 


“What an idiot | am — and coward into the bargain! To have it over at 
once, is the very beet thing that could happen. | can hold my own, 
today, | think: tomorrow — who knows?” 


In ten seconds more, Minnie Carrington’s foolish heart was beating 
alarums, as she welcomed the new-comer — with no intelligible 
words, but more significant blushes and smiles. 


The damsel’s father was an easy-going and something ‘wattle- 
headed’ elder. The details of domestic state-craft were never confided 
to him; he had only to acquiesce in his wife’s diplomacy; and — so to 
speak — affix his official signature to whatever instruments she 
thought fit to present to him. He had not been present at the 
Torrcaster ball; and had neither watched nor been informed of 
Minnie’s misdemeanours at Charteris Royal. So, after favouring Bertie 
(whom he barely recognised) with a good-humoured nod, Mr. 
Carrington plunged over-head again into a discussion deeply 
interesting to himself and another squire, of his own calibre; relating to 
the best succession of crops for fresh-reclaimed land. He never 
noticed his daughter dropping gradually back, till an interval of some 
dozen yards separated her and Bertie Grenvil from the body of the 
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small cavalcade: nor, had he been told of it, would the knowledge 
have troubled his honest unsuspicious head a whit. 


The Cherub seemed strangely at a loss for conversation; so Minnie, 
shy, was fain to give him a lead; she did this gracefully enough, if 
somewhat shyly, with an allusion to Bertie’s soiled coat, which bore 
many traces of his late mishaps. 


“| can see you've had one fall — if not more — Captain Grenvil. Are 
you sure you're not hurt? You don’t know how pale you are looking. 
Won't you take the least drop of sherry out of my flask? I’m so glad it’s 
full still.” 


She drew out from her saddle-bow the tiniest silver horn — not larger 
than Titania might have used for the storing of wild-flower dew — and 
held it out, with a pretty timid smile. 


But Grenvil declined the proffer decisively, though very courteously: 
his tone was so unnaturally cold and constrained, that— listening with 
closed eyes — you might have thought some elderly formalist was 
speaking. The effort that it cost him to bear himself thus, was surely 
set down on the credit side of poor Bertie’s moral account: it ought to 
balance several items in the long black column per contra. 


“A thousand thanks, Miss Carrington. But | need not rob you. I've my 
own flask out, with something stronger than sherry in it, I’m ashamed 
to say. And must not rob you of your pity either, on false pretences. 
I’m really not the least hurt: a trifle shaken, that’s all. | don’t fall very 
heavy. I’m used to tumbling, too; for | can’t afford to ride clever 
horses; so | take what my friends choose to lend me. They’re more 
considerate than Hardress, as a rule, to be sure. | can’t complain 
either; for — bar accidents — | should hardly have come across you 
today. | didn’t see you at the meet — too late | suppose? And | should 
have been so sorry to have left Marlshire, without bidding you 
goodbye. | go at the end of this week, if not sooner.” 


It was plain to see that Minnie was both hurt and surprised, when her 
simple kindness was rejected: but the white scared look came over 
her face, only with Bertie’s last words. 


“Going — going so soon — and not ooming back? You cannot mean 
it.” 


He broke in with a sort of fierce impatience, yet more foreign to his 
nature than the chill formality of his former manner. 


“Stop: say nothing about the other night; and remember nothing 
either. It was a pleasant dream enough: but penniless reprobates like 
me have no right to be dreaming. Look here, Miss Carrington: | don’t 
want to make myself out better or worse than | am. If you ever think of 
me at all, think of me as an unlucky devil, who never had much of a 
chance of becoming worthy of a good woman’s love; and — threw 
that chance away, years ago. Yes; |’m going. It’s about the best thing | 
can do. | don’t suppose we shall meet again, till long after you are 
married and happy; as | do hope and believe— | speak God's truth 
now — you will be.” 


She answered never a word: only by the motion of her lips, Bertie 
guessed that she murmured to herself the one word— 


“Happy!” 


And, all the while, her great brown eyes dwelt piteously on his face, till 
he was fain to turn his own away. 


But, in spite of her girlish folly and softness of heart, there was 
courage in Minnie Carrington’s nature. She came of a good stubborn 
old Saxon stock; and her pride came happily to her aid, just in time. 
She drove back a choking sob right bravely; and, in a minute or two, 
was able to speak, almost as calmly as her own mother could have 
wished: only, the poor little lip would keep trembling. 


“You are quite right, Captain Grenvil. It will be far better to forget all 
about the other night — that is not forgotten already. Of course, you 
know best if you must go. Thank you, very much, for your good 
wishes. | dare say, | shall be as happy as my neighbours. Now, | won't 
tempt you out of your way; especially after your fall. That right-hand 
road leads to Charteris Royal: ours, is straight on. Good bye.” 


She pointed with her whip, as she spoke. The gesture was simple and 
natural enough: but Bertie knew that the same thought was in both 
their minds, just then. 


Here, their path divided, for many a day — if not for evermore. 


So those two parted — after a long, long hand-pressure — with 
scarcely more outward emotion, than if all the engagements for future 
waltzes, made on that unlucky evening at Charteris Royal, were to be 
duly and quickly fulfilled. In certain points of stoicism some of our 
delicate damsels, and curled darlings, might put Sparta to shame. 


The Cherub had seldom — if ever — come out of temptation with so 
clear a conscience as now. Nevertheless his brow was dark with 
discontent; and the cloud had not lifted therefrom, as he rode sharply 
through the parkgates of Charteris Royal. Hardress, who came to his 
room full of banter concerning Bertie’s pleasant ride, met with a 
reception, that astonished if it did not disconcert that astute youth. 
“Don't you trust to those velvety paws of Grenvil’s” — Lionel used to 
say afterwards. “He can scratch as sharp as any of ’em; if he’s 
stroked the wrong way up, at the wrong time.” 


And Minnie Carrington ranged up alongside of her father, so quietly, 
that it was some minutes before he noticed that she was there again. 
She was very silent during all the rest of their ride; but keener eyes 
than bluff Peter Carrington’s, might have failed to detect any sign of 
secret grief, in the demure little maiden’s face. Of stuff like hers, good 
wives and mothers are made; and she may fairly expect her frill share 
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of sober homely happiness. But she will be far advanced in blameless 
matronhood before she forgets the pang, that she dissembled so 
gallantly, that November morning. 


Let us hope that the memory will teach her to be merciful to the 
weakness of her daughters; so that— should one of those flourishing 
young bay-trees show signs of branching away— she will use the 
pruning-knife tenderly and sparingly. 


It is very instructive to remark, how imperiously Duty to Society will 
assert itself, in seasons of bitterest sorrow. You must remember the 
Critic’s stage-directions, concerning Tilburina and her Confidante? 
They were right enough, so far as they went: but —trust me— there 
are differences, subtler than any of mere attire, between the mourning 
of mistress and maid. 


If Elspeth or Effie are jilted by their uncouth lovers, the poor peasant- 
girls may bewail their virginity, as loudly as they will; with rending of 
lint-white locks, and copious tears, and gusty sobbing. But, when Lord 
Thomas breaks troth, Fair Annet must play the high-born damsel even 
to the woeful end. 


Come to my bower, my maidens, 
And dress my bonny brown hair; 
Where’er ye laid one plait before, 
Look ye lay nine times mair. 


You may hear the clear sweet ‘lilt’ ringing through the long vaulted 
gallery — faultless in melody as ever was swan-song. Soon, Annet 
shall ride forth, in all her brave attire— the silver horse-bells chiming 
blithely with ‘each tift of the southern wind' — to the wedding that 
ought to have been her own. 


And who would guess that, under the broidered bodice, throbs a 
heart-ache so terrible, that it will be kindly cruelty when the nut-brown 
bride drives the sharp bodkin home? 
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(To be continued). 


Once a Week, Jan 27, 1866.] 


